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All values in Canadian $ Millions KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
and represent period averages 
unless otherwise indicated. 
1980 1981 Percent 1982 Percent ** 

Exchange Rate: US$1.00 = G51. 27 c$1.20 Change GS. 222 Change 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GNP (Current Prices) 291.9b 331. 3b 13.5 389.0b 17.4 
GNP (Constant Prices:1971) 130.5b 134.5b ar 131.35 -2.4 
Per Capita GNP (Current Prices, 

Thousands of C$) 12,196 13,675 12,4 15,878 16. 
Industrial Production 

(1971=100) 134.0 135.3 1.0 
Unit Labor Costs In Mfg. 2/ 

(1971=100) 9 
Average Weekly Wages (C$) rf 
Labor Force (Millions) 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (M1,SA) 
Interest Rates: ng 
Bank of Canada Rate2/ 
Chartered Bank Prime Rate 
Price Indices: 
Consumer Prices, All Items 
(1971=100) 
Consumer Prices, Excl. Food 
& Energy (1971=100) 
Industry Selling Price3/ 
(1971=100) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Official International Reserves 
(US$Millions) 4,030 4,371 
Balance of Payments: 
Basic Balance4/ - 601 -4,006 
Current Account Balance -1,906 -5, 346 
Merchandise Trade Balance 8,488 Jsan8 
Services Balance -10,831 -14,258 
Merchandise Exports» 76,772 85,221 
U.S. Share (% of Total) 63.3 66.2 
Merchandise Imports>/ 68, 284 76,870 
U.S. Share (% of Total) 


Main Imports from U.S.(1981): Automotive vehicles and parts, C$14.5 billion; 
chemical products C$2.8 billion; equipment & tools C$6.8 billion; agricultural 
machinery C$2.2 billion; industrial machinery C$5.5 billion. 


Footnotes: * End of Period or Latest Data Available. 
*k Excepting GNP and Ml figures, the percent change is based on the 
average of the first 6 months of 1982 compared to the corresponding 
period in 1981. 
1/ Labor Income Per Unit of Output 
2/ Floating Bank Rate set .25 Percentage Points above Thursday's 91-day 
Treasury Bill Tender rate. (Introduced March, 1980) 
3/ Essentially a Producer Price Index 
4/ Basic Balance defined as Current Account Balance plus Balance on 
Long-Term Capital Flows 
5/ Balance of Payments Basis. 
b = $billions 
Sources: Statistics Canada; Bank of Canada Review 





SUMMARY 


The Canadian economy, following an extended recession which began in 
the third quarter of 1981, is expected to experience a moderate 
recovery in 1983 with GNP moving up about 2.6 percent. This 
recovery, commencing in the third quarter of 1982, will continue to 
build over the succeeding months. Inflation is expected to decline 
from double digit levels in partial response to federal and 
provincial wage and price restraint programs, but unemployment will 
remain high. Interest rates, traditionally slightly above our own, 
will track U.S. rates through 1983. Imports, off sharply in 1982, 
will recover some lost ground, but business and consumers are likely 
to remain cautious. 


GROWTH 


In 1982, the Canadian economy is generally expected to record 
negative growth of approximately -3.5 percent to -4.5 percent. 
During the first half of the year, the economy fell deeper into 
recession: interest rates remained high (16.0 percent to 18.25 
percent), consumers continued to reduce spending, the housing market 
remained depressed, business investment fell, exports weakened 
(albeit less than imports), inventories declined, production dropped 
off, and the unemployment rate increased to a record high of 11.8 
percent. 


The outlook is for modest improvement, however, as a weak recovery 
in real gross national product is expected in the second half of 
1982 and continuing into 1983. As inventory liquidation winds down, 
industrial production growth should resume, with some easing in the 
unemployment rate. Exporting industries such as mining, forest 
products and motor vehicle manufacturing are expected to begin a 
turnaround towards the end of the year. The pick-up in these 
sectors, aS well as some recovery in domestic consumption and 
housing, should generate an improvement in demand for labor, 
materials and services which, in turn, should boost capacity 
utilization and business investment in plant and equipment over the 
course of 1983. 


INFLATION 


Inflation, as measured by the All-Items Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
is expected to increase by 10.5 percent to 11.0 percent in 1982, 
down from the 1981 rate of 12.5 percent. Another measure of 
inflation, the Industry Selling Price Index (ISPI or Producer Price 
Index) has exhibited substantially slower growth than the CPI. 
During the second quarter of 1982, and for the past eleven months, 
the ISPI has grown on the order of 8.1 percent. Interest rates 
should ease during the latter part of the year, due in large part to 
a decline in U.S. interest rates. As a result, mortgage costs 
should stabilize, assisting both home-owners and the construction 
industry. 





FISCAL POLICY 


On June 28, 1982, the Federal Government introduced a revised 
federal budget for the fiscal year ending March 3l, 1983. The 
revised budget attempts to deal with Canada's stubborn inflation and 
large increases in wage costs relative to the United States by 
imposing wage and price guidelines on the federal public sector. 
The Federal Government is urging other levels of government and the 
private sector to comply voluntarily with the guidelines. The 
guidelines restrict Federal Government wage increases to 6 percent 
and 5 percent, respectively, over the next two years and limits 
indexation of government pensions and personal income tax brackets. 
The Federal Government will apply the guidelines also to 
federally-administered prices, although exceptions may be permitted 
On a case-by-case basis. 


The new budget also contained some measures to bolster certain 
sectors of the economy (e.g., small business, housing). Overall 
compliance with the wage and price guidelines should gradually 
dampen inflation, although the average CPI increase will likely 
remain above 6 percent in 1983. The Federal Government estimates 
that its budget deficit for the current fiscal year will be 


approximately C$20 billion, or about 5.1 percent of GNP. 
MONETARY POLICY 


The exchange market constitutes a major factor influencing Canadian 
monetary policy, along with the medium-term inflation outlook. 
Interest rates in the the United States can have a massive effect on 
interest-sensitive short-term capital flows, which exert pressure on 
the Canadian dollar and force the Bank of Canada either to raise 
Canadian interest rates and/or to intervene heavily in the exchange 
market. To the extent Ml growth is at or below target, raising 
Canadian rates places the Bank of Canada's exchange rate policy at 
cross purposes with the Bank's explicit monetary policy. The Bank 
has generally resolved such policy conflicts in a pragmatic fashion, 
avoiding sharp discontinuities in either the domestic financial or 
foreign exchange markets. 


Interest rates have begun to ease and may ease further, but they 
will still remain higher than in the United States due to Canada's 
higher rate of inflation and to the monetary authorities' desire to 
prevent too steep a decline in the exchange rate. Some of the 
current downward pressure on the Canadian dollar reflects U.S. 
dollar strength. Negative factors for the Canadian dollar's outlook 
include large interest payments on external debt, and uncertainties 
regarding Canadian policies affecting the climate for investment 
flows into and out of Canada. 


On the positive side, Canada is expected to record a near balance, 
or even a small surplus on current account in 1982. Exports are 
expected to strengthen during the latter half of 1982, while the 
continued decline of business investments will dampen import growth, 
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resulting in a strong merchandise trade surplus for the year. This 
trade surplus will erode only very slowly, as import increases due 
to domestic expansion will lag exports. 


MAJOR UNCERTAINTIES 


The above outlook is conditioned by at least two major uncertainties: 


The effect of the budget for Fiscal 1982-83 due to be presented 
to Parliament in November; 


The outcome of the debate within the government on the scope and 
Shape of government intervention in industry through the 
National Energy Program (NEP) and the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency. 


The new budget will provide an indication of the degree of relative 
priority the Canadian Government will be placing on fighting 
inflation as opposed to maintenance of social programs, etc. In the 
short-run, the debate on Canadianization will also affect the 
exchange market, due to the effect on market psychology and on 
financial flows. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States, historically, has played a major role in Canada's 
international economic activity as Canadian importers, exporters and 
investors have looked to the United States for export markets, 
sources of supply, technology, and risk capital. During the past 
few years, U.S. exporters have supplied approximately 70 percent of 
all Canadian imports and the United States market on average has 
absorbed 65 to 70 percent of all Canadian exports. United States 
investment in Canada at the end of 1981 amounted to about $47 
billion, equal to 80 percent of total foreign investment in Canada, 
and equal, too, to about 20 percent of total U.S. foreign 
investment, making Canada the largest recipient of U.S. private 
direct investment. 


While the Canadian market continues to be highly receptive to U.S. 
products and services, U.S. firms can expect increasing competition 
from domestic producers. Competition from European, Japanese, and 
other Asian exporters (especially Taiwan and South Korea) is also on 
the increase as they become more knowledgeable about the Canadian 
market and more prepared to offset distance and freight 
disadvantages with price concessions and favorable delivery terms. 
Despite this increased competition, U.S. firms that are prepared to 
improve delivery times, financial terms and after-sales service will 
continue to do well in Canada, particularly in those areas of high 
technology -- computers and electronics, scientific instruments, 
advanced capital equipment -- that will be needed to modernize 
Canadian industry and improve productivity. 
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The current recession in Canada began in the third quarter of 1981 
and has been accompanied by high rates of interest, inflation, and 
unemployment. All major spending aggregates - consumer, business 
investment in residential construction, plant and equipment have 
recorded decreases since the recession. Total government spending 
on goods, services and gross capital formation have increased 
throughout the period but at a decreasing rate. 


Growth of Canada's GNP during 1982 is expected to be negative, with 
estimates by many observers of -3.5 percent to -4.5 percent. 
Exports, a major component of Canada's GNP, accounting for over 
one-fourth of total output, will probably record negative growth 
during 1982. Housing starts have declined sharply and are not 
expected to exceed 140,000 in 1982 despite various federal and 
provincial efforts. Prospects for the last quarter of 1982 and into 
1983 are cautiously optimistic. The forecast by the Conference 
Board of Canada expects GNP to show positive real growth beginning 
in the fourth quarter of this year and continuing throughout i983. 
However, for 1982 as a whole, the expected gains will not offset the 
declines earlier in the year. This recovery is predicated on an 
upSwing in the U.S. economy and many signs indicate that the 
recession in the United States has bottomed out. As the U.S. 
economy recovers, rising exports of Canadian goods will have a 
positive effect on GNP. Also, Canadian federal budgetary action is 
expected to influence recovery, especially in the housing sector. 


The implication of this lower rate of investment growth for U.S. 
exporters is for fewer exports of plant and equipment for new 
turn-key projects, offset only in part by continuing demand for 
replacement equipment to modernize exising plants. While Canadian 
demand for U.S. advanced technology items will remain strong, the 
Canadian Government and industry increasingly will attempt to 
produce more of the modern but less sophisticated goods that 
traditionally have been imported from the United States. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND THE NEP: Canada, historically, has welcomed 
foreign investment and traditionally has placed few limits on the 
activities of foreign investors. AS a consequence of this open-door 
policy, and as a consequence of the reluctance of Canadians to 
invest in domestic medium-and high-risk ventures, foreign 
investment, particularly from the United States, has dominated many 
sectors of the Canadian economy. For instance, foreign investors 
control 55 to 60 percent of all manufacturing, 80 percent of 
pharmaceutical manufacturing, 75 to 80 percent of food processing, 
and, until recently, 70 percent of the oil industry. 


For a variety of reasons, some of them political, there has, in 
recent years, been an increase in Canada of economic nationalism. 
This has led successive governments to be more critical of foreign 
investment and more prepared to take action to control the entry of 
new investment into Canada. To this end, the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency (FIRA) was created in 1974 with the mandate to 
screen: (1) new foreign ventures in Canada; (2) foreign 
acquisitions of exising domestic corporations, whether or not they 


currently are domestically controlled; and (3) expansion of existing 
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ventures "controlled" by foreigners into new business areas. The 
Canadian Government will authorize these new ventures only if it is 
determined that "significant benefit to Canada" will result. FIRA 
presumes "foreign control" when 5 percent or more of the stock in 
any public corporation is held by one or more foreign investors 
working in coordination (i.e., non-participating portfolio 
investment is excluded), or when 20 percent or more of the stock of 
privately-held corporations is held by foreigners. 


Since 1980, FIRA has taken a much more restrictive view of 
"significant benefit," to the point where many foreign applicants 
have felt obligated to make legally binding commitments to certain 
undertakings, such as procurement in Canada, minimum export 
requirements, utilization of domestic distributors, etc., some of 
Which may not be economically viable. It is generally felt by 
foreign investors and many governments that such a restrictive 
screening process and the need to make binding commitments are an 
unnecessary hindrance to the efficient and free flow of 
international resources. Many American firms have encountered 
difficulties with FIRA and have sought U.S. Government assistance. 
The U.S. Embassy recommends that prospective U.S. investors dealing 
with FIRA take care to have specialized legal advice. They should 
consult the Department of Commerce or the Embassy if they feel they 
are not getting fair and equitable treatment. 


The NEP is a special Canadian Government program in part aimed at 
decreasing foreign control of the domestic oil industry. The NEP's 
essential goals are to: (1) reduce foreign ownership of the energy 
sector from over 70 percent to 50 percent by 1990; (2) give 
Canadian-owned and-controlled companies incentives for future oil 
and gas exploration in Canada and its coastal waters; (3) maintain 
domestic energy prices at below world levels at least until 1986 
Which will provide Canadian firms an advantage in exports; (4) 
create a strong public sector presence (PetroCanada) in petroleum 
exploration, production and marketing; and (5) provide greater 
opportunities for Canadian industrial suppliers to the energy 
sector. Many American companies, both oil exploration and 
development firms and suppliers of equipment for exploration and 
development, are likely to be affected by the NEP. Those firms 
encountering difficulties should remain in close touch with the U.S. 
Embassy and the Canadian desks at the Departments of State and 
Commerce. 


U.S. - CANADA TRADE RELATIONS: The international press recently has 
placed increasing emphasis on apparent policy differences between 
Canada and the United States on energy and investment matters. 

While real differences in policy outlook have surfaced from time to 
time, they should not be considered to be disruptive to the 
long-standing and mutually beneficial economic relationship that 
exists between the two countries. 


CANADIAN EXHIBITIONS: Canada annually has a large number of 
national and regional exhibitions and fairs. Most of these events 
are single sector (i.e., sporting goods) or single product (1i.e., 
boat shows) oriented, and many of them are operated on a controlled 
access basis, open only to buyers. Many of the 300 exhibitions held 
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each year in Canada are open to foreign participants and are 
particularly well-suited to a limited-cost introduction to the 
Canadian market by American new-to-market and new-to-export firms. 
American firms interested in learning more about exhibiting in 
Canada should contact their local District Office of the U.S. 
Commercial Service, the Canada Desk at the Department of Commerce, 
or the commercial offices at the Embassy in Ottawa and the 
Consulates General in Montreal, Toronto, Calgary and Vancouver. 


OUTLOOK BY REGIONS 


Canada is a vast country in which each region has its own distinct 
economic rhythm and market characteristics. Even when the 
country-wide economic statistics are not very good, some geographic 
areas and some product/service groups will be booming. U.S. firms 
wanting to export to Canada must do some homework to see where their 
efforts should most profitably be directed. 


Ontario: Although the Province's industrial diversity has helped to 
lessen the effect of the recession, many sectors have been hit 
especially hard. Ontario's gross domestic product (GDP) is expected 
to register a fall in 1982 of about -2.5 percent, and the 
Manufacturing sector is expected to decline by -8.0 percent. The 
mining industry, particularly copper and nickel, is suffering from 
low world demand, and production will be well below capacity during 
1982. Two large mining firms, Inco Ltd. and Falconbridge Ltd., have 
announced major layoffs and permanent reductions in the workforce to 
take effect at the end of this year. Total mining output in the 
province is expected to fall by 9.5 percent in 1982. The 
transportation, communication and storage sector is expected to 
decline by about 1 percent in 1982. General construction will be 
especially hard hit. Residential construction is expected to 
decline by some 7 percent. Unit labor costs are forecast to grow in 
excess of 15 percent. The only area where expenditures for 
construction are expected to grow is in the public and quasi-public 
sectors. Expenditures for construction in public utilities will 
rise some 30 percent in 1982. But, on balance, the level of 
construction activity in real terms is expected to decline by 7 
percent in 1982. Although capital investment activity for Canada as 
a whole is expected to decline by 14 percent in 1982, forecasters 
are predicting only a 6 percent decline in Ontario. Finally, 
personal consumption of durables, including automobiles, is expected 
to decline by 9 percent in Canada. This is expected to have a 
disproportionate effect on Ontario, since the majority of 
domestically-produced durable goods emanate from the province. 


In spite of the recession there are still some best prospects in 
Ontario for U.S. exporters. They are: replacements for capital 
equipment and processes (i.e., licensing of technology) for 
modernizing manufacturing and improving technology, advanced 
computers and related data processing equipment, scientific and 
medical instruments, instrumentation for the electronics industry 
and safety and security equipment. 





Quebec: 


This year Quebec's output is expected to drop 4 to 5 percent in real 
terms. The foundation of Quebec's progress in recent years has been 
the development of its vast natural resources and the development of 
a diversified industry based on small and medium-size firms. This 
is being put to the test. Despite the diversity of its economy, 
Quebec is suffering the most extensive shake out in almost half a 
century. 


The slowdown in the primary and manufacturing sectors has become 
more pronounced in 1982, and has spread throughout the economy. 
Manufacturers' shipments have continued to slip and bankruptcies 
have affected even apparently well-grounded firms. Inflation has 
continued high, and unemployment has increased to the highest rate 
in Canada. 


High interest rates, record inflation, mounting unemployment and 
limited increases in personal income, have caused the Quebec 
consumer to become very cautious. The average Quebec family earned 
4.6 percent less, after inflation, in 1981 than in 1980. This trend 
is continuing in Quebec at a notably greater rate than for Canadians 
in general. 


AS a result, spending on non-durable and semi-durable goods has been 
reduced to a minimum. Even the demand for staples such as food and 
beverages has been reduced, and the already poor position of 
textiles, clothing and shoes has worsened. Manufacturers of 
textiles, shoes, clothing, and furniture are producing at little 
more than half capacity. Sales of household appliances have 

Slowed. Cars are being kept longer, and second car purchases are 
being postponed. 


Housing starts are down drastically, because of high interest rates 
and extreme caution on the part of buyers. Several government 
programs are being implemented to assist new, low-cost, residential 
construction, but blessings may be mixed. 


Some non-residential construction has continued, but it too has 
fallen off although work is continuing on several large 
head-offices, condominiums, and public buildings in Montreal. Work 
on the gas pipe line also is continuing for the present, but capital 
spending on the huge James Bay hydroelectric project is levelling 
off. The fall-off in non-residential construction, on top of the 
already stagnant residential sector, is having a serious effect on 
the construction industry and on suppliers of related goods and 
services. 


Reduced profits, under-utilized capacity, and high financing costs 
have reduced expansion and modernization plans of many 
manufacturers. The lull in world primary metal markets has 
adversely affected several large mining projects and several 
forestry projects have been postponed. 
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However, some high technology and specialized industries have 
avoided the worst effects of the recession, as have some heavy 
transportation equipment firms and some consumer products. 


The worst of the recession appears to be over, with some recovery 
anticipated in the first half of 1983, but the upturn in Quebec can 
be expected to be late, and modest as world markets for primary 
products slowly regain momentum. 


Quebec's resource industries could come back rather rapidly in 
response to an upturn in the U.S. or world markets, but the 
manufacturing sector will react much more slowly. Before making new 
investments, firms will have to recover financially and will have to 
absorb some inventory and much unused capacity. Sustained recovery 
will require reduced inflation and lower interest rates. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES: The outlook in Atlantic Canada is for moderate 
recovery in 1983 with activities in the energy sector leading the 
way. Weak external markets for such key Atlantic products as 
potatoes and some fishery items were particularly damaging this year. 


The expectation that about $3.4 billion will be spent in Nova Scotia 
over the next five years to bring off-shore natural gas into 
production is stirring considerable interest in the 
Halifax-Dartmouth, Canso Strait and Sydney areas not only from oil 
and gas related industries, but from other high technology companies 
interested in the coattail effects of a future boom. Planning and 


Site selection is already underway in what is expected to be a major 
round of new investment for the manufacture and supply of such items 
as production platforms and jackets and other oil and gas production 
and delivery equipment. Ina related development, plans are being 
made for the addition of at least 1.5 million square feet of office 
Space in the Halifax.area, to be added to the seven million already 
in the core area. 


In Newfoundland industrial construction is expected to decline to 
$641 million this year from $689 million in 1981 reflecting 
difficulties in the fishing, mining, and pulp and paper industries 
and the lack of movement offshore. Economic progress in 
Newfoundland is tied to development of the massive Hibernia oil 
field off the coast of St. John's, which in turn is dependent on 
settlement of conflicting federal and provincial jurisdictional 
claims. 


In New Brunswick the iron ore, lead and zinc producers have 
experienced difficulties as their U.S. markets have declined, but 
potash development is continuing despite softening markets. 
Industrial construction rose sharply to $127.5 million in 1982 
boosted by improvements in three pulp and paper mills, expansion of 
the Saint John dry dock and a tuna processing plant at St. Andrews, 
and construction of the first of two manufacturing plants for the 
Milel Corporation of Kanata, Ontario. A frozen orange juice 
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processing plant is being built for McCain Foods Ltd. at Grand Falls 
and a $5.5 million potato chip plant is planned in Hartland for 
Humpty Dumpty Foods Ltd. of Montreal, New Brunswick, attempting to 
diversify its industrial base, is making a concerted effort to 
attract investments which will bring in new technology and products. 


Prince Edward Island is also attempting to buttress its faltering 
economy by attracting new industries through a series of development 
incentives introduced in April. Cost sharing agreements can be made 
with the province and grants of up to C$8,000 per job created are 
available. A $1.3 million potato’ packaging plant will soon be 
built with capital assistance from Industrial Enterprises Inc, a 
provincial Crown corporation. 


The best U.S. export prospects in the Atlantic region include oil, 
gas and mineral exploration and development equipment, supplies of 
some types of oil, automatic data processing equipment, medical 
scientific and industrial instruments and control devices. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES: Employment in Manitoba and Saskatchewan has held 
up well through the recession during the first half of 1982 and 
prospects for an economic upturn next year seem promising. 


Reduced grain prices and widespread layoffs in mining and forestry 
in Manitoba have been balanced in part by steady activity in 
manufacturing and retail trade. The effects of the recession have 
been felt, however, and many industrial and commercial prospects 
were postponed or cancelled. Farmers have cut back on unnecessary 
expenditures on such items as fertilizer and machinery creating a 
backlog in demand which should boost sales once the recession 
bottoms out. The Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd. put off plans for 
a smelter and International Minerals and Chemical Corporation of 
Northbrook, Illinois, shelved plans for a potash mine. 


On a more positive note, recent additions to the industrial scene 
include a $17.4 million diesel shop for Canadian Pacific Rail, a 
$3.4 million blood plasma plant at the University of Manitoba, and 
new plants to produce health foods, prosthetic devices and windows. 
Next year a $3.4 million Hilton Hotel is expected to be underway in 
Winnipeg. 


In Saskatchewan farm income from grain sales has cushioned the 
economy from the full effects of the general economic downturn. In 
the mining sector, uranium and potash development will continue to 
reflect world market conditions. Construction has done well this 
year, particularly in the industrial sector, rising over 30 percent, 
and the outlook is equally promising for 1983. Among the plants 
under construction or recently completed are: a $12 million fibre 
optics installation of Northern Telecom Ltd. of Montreal, a $3 
million metal fastner operation, a steel foundry, and an oil and 
water drilling equipment manufacturing plant. Several of these 
operations received financial assistance from the Federal Government 
and the Saskatchewan Economic Development Company. 
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U.S. exporters will find growing opportunities for sales of 
agricultural and industrial chemicals, general construction 
equipment, minerals processing and handling equipment, and automatic 
data processing and advanced office equipment. 


Alberta: The downturn in Alberta has not been as severe as in the 
rest of Canada. The GDP is expected to grow by about 2 percent in 
1982. This is favorable when compared with the other provinces, but 
poor in light of Alberta's historical annual growth record which has 
exceeded 3.5 percent in real terms since 1961. Nevertheless, the 
province's large resource base is expected to provide strong support 
for an early recovery and real growth of 4 percent is forecast for 
1983. 


Since the oil and gas industry accounts for 38 percent of Alberta's 
GDP, the cut-backs in spending is this sector in late 1981 and 1982 
have affected overall economic performance. The province's 
manufacturing output is expected to fall about 14 percent in 1982. 
Housing starts will probably fall by 16 percent this year and total 
non-residential construction expenditures will decline about 6 
percent. The widely anticipated "megaproject" boost to the Alberta 
economy has not materialized this year. Two multi-billion dollar 
tar sands projects have been cancelled, Cold Lake and Alsands, and 
some major petrochemical and refinery projects have been postponed 
Or cancelled. But the momentum of the construction industry in the 
province will carry through 1982 with about $12.3 billion worth put 
in place. The Alberta government subsidy of mortgage rates at 12.5 
percent is expected to spark housing sales. The Conference Board of 
Canada predicts that Alberta will return to its historical growth 
pattern next year. Oil and gas production is forecast to increase, 
and manufacturing and trade will recover some of the ground lost 
during 1982. 


Best import prospects continue to be oil and gas advanced 
exploration and development equipment and general and special 
purpose construction equipment. The demand for high quality office 
furnishings - furniture, lamps, carpets, and fixtures is expected to 
improve as office construction in Edmonton and Calgary recovers 
during 1983. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: A continuing slump in the forestry industry, tied 
to falling construction in the United States and Canada, and an 
easing of the pace of development in the energy sector have dampened 
the rate of growth in British Columbia. Prices in the forest 
industries sector have dropped sharply and there have been several 
extended mill shutdowns. The demand for wood pulp and newsprint has 
held up relatively well. Prospects for next year are tied to U.S. 
and Canadian interest rates and their effect on housing and the 
economies in general. 
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Commercial construction is expected to total $977.5 million in 1982, 
down from just over $1 billion last year with retail construction 
rising from $357.9 million to $369.8 million and industrial 
construction slipping from $481.9 million to $441.2 million. Much 
of the office space constructed this year in Vancouver remains 
unleased. 


Metal producer's earnings dropped severely this year and there were 
widespread production cutbacks. However, the large-scale coal mine 
development in northeast British Columbia is proceeding on schedule 
with attendant rail transport and port development. New industries 
being introduced to British Columbia this year included a methanol 
production plant at Kitimat of Ocelot Industries Ltd. of Calgary, a 
wire-spinning plant for David Wire Industries Ltd. of Vancouver, a 
mirror glass plant for National Glass Ltd. of Langley, heart-valve 
manufacturing by Mitral Medical International of Vancouver and a 
refinery for used motor oil by Mohawk Oil Co. Ltd. 


Best prospects for U.S. exports are for general and specialized 
construction equipment, computers, and data processing and office 
equipment. British Columbia is a long distance from Canada's 
consumer goods manufacturing centers and opportunities exist for 
U.S. producers of high fashion clothing, office and home 
furnishings, and light consumer electrical products. 


U. S., GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE :1982--381-007/ 
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Confused about Export The Eapors Adminebalon Pingaadlione, @ 
s . s 5 comprehensive guide to the rules control- 
Licensing Requirements? mg sneenaia 6. naire, eet 
requirements: 


When is an export license necessary? 
When is it not necessary? 
How do | obtain an export license? 
What Policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 
How do | know when the policies 
change? 
Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
P tain countries? 

= Ib /CO2 = Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
Do | need a license to ship technical 
data? 

e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 
subscription to the Export Administration 
Regulations. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


in the United States. $105.00 
To foreign countries .........$131.25 


All Bulletins sent first class to both 
foreign and domestic addresses. Air- 
mail service not available 
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Please send me set(s) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations and 
supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1982 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s)—40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels @ market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect US. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
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Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
(0 Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) Quantity Charges 
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